HAVING TROUBLE MEDITATING? OUR REPORTER WAS, TOO, SO SHE CHECKED INTO 
THE MONROE INSTITUTE TO SEE IF ITS FAMOUS HEMI-SYNC AUDIOTAPES 
WOULD HELP QUIET HER MIND. HERE’S HOW THEY HELPED HER ACHIEVE AN 
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HE TAPPING IS DRIVING ME CRAZY. 

_ I’m lying ona bed in my darkened 
room, wearing headphones and listen- 
ing to a meditation tape at The Monroe 
Institute, a nonprofit research and edu- 
cation center near Charlottesville, 
Virginia, that uses specially engineered 
audiotapes to help guide people into 
deep meditation—and ultimately, 
altered states of consciousness. I’m hop- 
ing for a more direct, relatively static- 
free line to my Higher Self than my 
hectic everyday life usually allows. 

Twenty-three others are here, too, for 
a weeklong introductory program called 
Gateway Voyage. Throughout the week 
we'll all be listening to the same tapes at 
the same time. The preparatory process 
on each tape includes envisioning a box 
in which we are to lock any problems or 
potentially distracting thoughts. In 
mine, I put things representing the usual 
concerns—family, work, finances, 
health. But because my analytical left 
brain has always made meditation diffi- 
cult, an institute trainer suggested that I 
toss that organ into the box, too. The 
image of extracting half my brain seems 
a bit gruesome, but eager to experience 
truly deep meditation, I am game. 

And now this annoying tapping 
sound pops up, just as the meditation is 
starting. Tap-tap-tap . .. tap-tap. I adjust 
the headphones, but it continues. It 
seems to come from outside the plastic 
casing over my left ear. Funny, I think, it 
sounds a lot like knocking. 

Knocking. On the left side of my head. 
No... it couldn’t be, I think. It couldn’t 
possibly be some sort of physical 
metaphor for my left brain knocking to 
come back in, could it? But we're all here 
to chuck our preconceived notions and 
expand our ideas about ourselves and 
the universe. In this setting, sucha 
metaphor seems totally possible. 

“If that’s you, left brain, quit it,” | think. 
“You have to stay in the box. I promise you 
can come out when I’m done, but for now, 
you have to stay there.” 

And then the tapping stops. Too 
weird, I think, adjusting the headphones 
again, almost hoping it will come back. 


It doesn’t. Just coincidence, I tell myself, 
settling back into the meditation. I can’t 
explain it, but because the point is to get 
my right brain off the bench for an 
inning or two, I decide not to even 
attempt logic. There will be time enough 
for left-brain analysis later. 


IN 1994, WHEN I FIRST HEARD ABOUT THE 
Monroe Institute (TMJ), its programs 
and tapes were already well known 
throughout the world. And its popular- 
ity continues to build: Not only have 
some 15,000 people now taken the 
Gateway Voyage program, but several 
million have purchased one or more of 
the 200 different varieties of audiotapes 
that TMI has developed for at-home 
use. These tapes are designed for a wide 
range of purposes, among them man- 
aging pain, combating depression, 
increasing concentration and heighten- 
ing creativity. And research from both 
within and outside the institute has 
shown that the tapes do indeed deliver 


much of what they promise. 

The institute got its start in the mid- 
1950s when successful radio station 
owner and program producer Robert A. 
Monroe began to investigate how sound 
patterns affect consciousness. 

Monroe had begun quite suddenly to 
notice strange vibrations in his body 
while drifting off to sleep. Alarmed, he 
consulted a doctor, who pronounced 
him healthy. Then one night he reported 
an even more startling experience: He 
found himself floating near his bed- 
room ceiling, looking down at his sleep- 
ing form. Fearing that he might have 
died, he dove back into his body and 
found himself still very much alive. 

A psychologist whom Monroe con- 
sulted told him that, contrary to his 


WHEN NOT LISTENING TO THE MONROE 
INSTITUTE AUDIOTAPES, PROGRAM PARTICI- 
PANTS CAN WALK THE LABYRINTH ON THE 
GROUNDS, BELOW. OPPOSITE: THE NANCY PENN 
CENTER, WHERE EVERYONE EATS, SLEEPS, 
MEETS, MEDITATES. 
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fears, he was sane. The doctor added that 
Monroe’s out-of-body interlude sound- 
ed similar to what Indian yogis experi- 
ence during meditation. Skeptical but 
curious, Monroe decided to learn more 
about this state and, if it turned out to be 
harmless and even useful, how to get the 
most out of it. 

He assembled a team of scientists who 
soon discovered that brain waves during 
that borderline not-quite-asleep, not- 
quite-awake state preceding true sleep 
are analogous to those found in deep 
states of meditation. The researchers fur- 
ther found that this state can be more 
easily reached and sustained by listening 
to certain sound frequencies—a method 
Monroe eventually patented. 

Simply putting a frequency ina 
research subject’s ear wouldn’t work, 
however, because the human ear can’t 
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hear frequencies much below 50 Hz and 
the necessary frequencies are far lower 
than that. Instead the researchers relied 
upon a natural phenomenon called the 
binaural beat. 

Normally, our ears hear the same 
thing at the same time. But when each 
ear is exposed to a slightly different fre- 
quency, what the brain hears is a bin- 
aural beat, explains TMI’s director of 
research, Skip Atwater. “The brain’s 
way of reconciling these simultaneous 
frequencies is to ‘hear’ a third frequen- 
cy—the difference between the other 
two,” he says, which in turn can affect 
our brain waves. 

To encourage delta waves (0—4 Hz; 
associated with deep sleep), you might 
simultaneously sound a frequency of 
104 Hz in your right ear and one of 100 
Hz in your left, so your brain would 


“hear” a frequency of 4 Hz (the differ- 
ence between 104 and 100). It’s also pos- 
sible to encourage theta waves (4-8 Hz; 
the drifting-off-to-sleep stage); alpha 
waves (8-12 Hz; awake but resting) and 
beta waves (12-30 Hz; up and moving). 

Binaural beats also cause the brain 
waves in both sides of the brain to 
become more synchronized, so that the 
areas being stimulated in each hemi- 
sphere roughly mirror one another. 
(Usually, stimulated areas of the brain at 
any one time are different because each 
hemisphere has its own independent 
functions.) Sustained periods of such 
hemispheric synchronization are com- 
monly associated with deep meditation. 

Monroe next began experimenting 
with combinations of subtly different 
frequencies that would gently guide sub- 
jects into states of deep meditation. 
Ultimately some would reach altered 
states of consciousness—when the body 
isin deep sleep but the mind is fully con- 
scious and able to perceive things in an 
expanded and often more intuitive way. 

Atwater suggests that how you re- 
spond to the tapes is somewhat analo- 
gous to deciding what you're going to do 
when you hear a band playing great 
music. “You have three options,” he says. 
“You can ignore the band and keep talk- 
ing to the people youre with, you can tap 
your foot to the music or you can get up 
and dance.” The music gives you oppor- 
tunity and a certain amount of motiva- 
tion, but you decide what you want to do 
about it. The music also provides direc- 
tion about the type of dancing possible. 
“If the band is playing a cha-cha,” adds 
Atwater, “you won't do a waltz.” 

In 1974, after 20 years of research, 
Monroe assembled a 20-member board 
of advisers and founded The Monroe 
Institute. Before long TMI began offer- 
ing workshops to the public “to explore 
expanded states of consciousness ina 
safe, protected place where participants 
feel more open to taking risks and con- 
fronting fears,” explains Darlene Miller, 
Ph.D., clinical psychologist and TMI’s 
director of programs. “By letting go of 
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their fears,” she continues, “people can 
take a quantum leap.” 


AS A WORKING MOTHER OF A HIGH-ENERGY 
preschooler, I am more than ready for a 
little leaping of my own, hoping medi- 
tation can give mea better handle on 
my life. So on a crisp fall Friday, I arrive 
at the institute’s Nancy Penn Center in 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Monroe’s stepson, A.]., 
shows me to my guest room, which I 
will share with a woman from Hawaii. 

Our double room, like most, is 
Spartan but comfortable, with two 
desks, two small closets and two cur- 
tained-off alcovelike beds set into the 
wall and outfitted with stereo head- 
phones. The walls contain shielding to 
eliminate electromagnetic radiation 
(to help those who are sensitive to such 
influences achieve true quiet) while 
vents usher in a constant supply of 
fresh air. The intended effect is not 
unlike a sensory-deprivation chamber 
sans salt water—it eliminates most out- 
side distractions. 

The public areas here have no private 
phones (save alone pay phone in the 
hall), no televisions or radios, no news- 
papers or magazines and no clocks. The 
aim, after all, is to leave the outside 
world behind and focus on the internal. 

Next comes a private intake inter- 
view with Franceen King; she and Bob 
McCulloch will be my trainers for the 
week. We talk about my background 
and my goals for the program. Al- 
though I claim that my prior experi- 
ence with meditation has been inept, 


King is encouraging. She suggests I. 


watch for subtleties. 

“Information and guidance can 
come in many ways,’ she explains. “For 
some, it’s visual; for others, it’s kines- 
thetic—feeling different physical sensa- 
tions. Some get guidance through 
sound or words or even smells.” 

I might not even “get it” during the 
tape itself, she adds. “An insight might 
suddenly come while youre taking a 


the research story 


The Monroe Institute isn't the only organization researching Hemi-Sync 
tapes. Universities including Duke and the University of Virginia, as well as 
laboratories and hospitals such as Norwalk Hospital in Norwalk, 
Connecticut, and the Rhine Research Center, a research and education orga- 
nization in Durham, North Carolina, that explores parapsychology, are study- 
ing the tapes. Research on Hemi-Sync has occasionally been published in 
professional journals such as Anaesthesia, Physiology & Behavior, Journal of 
Scientific Exploration, Perceptual and Motor Skills and Open Ear. 

One such researcher is Micah Sadigh, Ph.D., a psychologist specializing 
in chronic pain who began researching Hemi-Sync tapes about 10 years 
ago. “| tested many different tools that claimed they guided the brain to 
enter different states of consciousness,” he says, “but none really worked. | 
found, however, that Hemi-Sync [does this] very effectively. It directs the 
brain wherever you want it to go, which makes it very safe. It’s not a driving 
force, it is a guiding tool.” 

One of Sadigh’s studies showed that moments of insight and clarity while 
undergoing psychotherapy appeared to be preceded by moments of hemi-_ » 
spheric synchronization in the brain. “There’s nothing mystical about it,” he 
adds. “It’s just that the chances of having an ‘aha!’ moment are greater when 
your mind is more quiet and less scattered, which is what happens with 
bilateral synchronization.” 

A long list of other psychologists, as well as doctors, dentists and teach- . 
ers—all members of TMI’s Professional Division (who use Hemi-Sync tapes 
in their given fields and report on the results)—share still more success sto- 
ries in institute publications. But as successful as Hemi-Sync tapes appear 
to be, they are not a magic bullet. Not everyone will be successful with each 
problem they apply the tapes to, says Skip Atwater, TMI’s director of 
research, adding, “Even tested drugs don’t have the same effect on every 
person every time.” If you resist consciously or subconsciously, for example, 
you won't get the full benefit. 


walk, during a conversation you have at 
lunch or even when a certain song starts 
going through your mind,” she contin- 
ues. “The tapes aren’t magic. It all comes 
from you. The tapes just act as a catalyst 
to allow guidance to come through in 
whatever way you need it.” 

I share with her my two greatest fears 
about the week: that I will return home 
totally changed, and that I will return 
home totally unchanged. 

In the evening orientation lecture, 
King and McCulloch explain that they 
will push no dogma on us, with the pos- 
sible exception of the premise that we 
are more than our physical bodies. 
Everyone—from scientists and business 
people to artists and even professional 


clairvoyants—is able to operate within 
his or her own belief system. 

We then introduce ourselves and share 
our reasons for coming. Some people are 
facing personal changes (the loss of a 
spouse, for example), others are strug- 
gling with professional issues and a few 
are interested in physical healing. Our 
backgrounds are equally diverse. The 
group includes a few homemakers, a 
lawyer, a graduate student, a business- 
man, a university administrator, a healer, 
a musician and a retired venture capital- 
ist. But we all have a common desire to 
turn down the noise in our minds to 
more easily and quickly connect with 
some form of inner guidance. 

As the evening orientation ends, 


McCulloch does the unthinkable. He 
gleefully collects our wristwatches to fur- 
ther distance us from the outside world 
and its constraints. I take mine off, imme- 
diately feeling naked. Dropping my watch 
in the“contraband box,” realize that 1 am 
exactly the sort of person for whom this 
requirement has been designed. Wel- 
come, I tell myself, to never-never land. 

Each day starts with an optional pre- 
breakfast stretch class. Then we listen to 
five or six 45-minute audiotapes—two 
to three in the morning, two in the after- 
noon and one before bed. We get advice 
and direction from the trainers before 
each, and then we meet again to discuss 
our experiences afterward. In between, 
we are free to explore the grounds or 
stroll to a nearby llama farm. 

The tapes feature a mixture of several 
different binaural beats along with 
guided relaxation, breathing and visual- 
ization exercises—a combination 
Monroe dubbed “Hemi-Sync.” Most 
begin with ocean surf and the prepara- 
tory process before launching into 
intervals of Monroe’s encouraging voice 
giving directions. 

Through it all, the tapes use “pink 
sound,” roughly akin to white noise, but 
with the lowest and highest frequencies 
adjusted for a more pleasant sound. The 
binaural beats embedded in these layers 
of sound are fairly well masked, although 
some people can detect their telltale waa- 
waa-waa-—sounding vibrato. 

What’s not included are subliminal 
messages or any type of hypnosis. “You 
must cooperate with the process for it to 
work,” Atwater explains. “The tapes 
can’t have an effect against your will. 
Hemi-Sync involves empowering your- 
self, not relinquishing your authority.” 

In other words, we won’t receive 
instant messages from the cosmos con- 
taining the secrets of the universe just 
because we dona set of headphones. 
Whatever we seek clarity about, we must 
still be willing to quiet our minds, listen 
for answers from within and be recep- 
tive to whatever guidance comes. 
Gateway’s role is to make the process 
easier by facilitating meditation, not by 


force-feeding it. 

Eventually, the trainers explain, we 
won't need the tapes at all. Many of us 
will be able to reach the desired states on 
our own—even, for some, by the end of 
the week. In fact, that’s TMI’s goal. 

With the first few tapes, I feel relaxed, 
but before I can get into the meditation, I 
“click out.” That’s trainer talk for a state 
that’s similar to, but not really the same 
as, sleep. After a tape session, I can’t 
always remember what was on it or what 
I have experienced, but I know I haven't 
been dreaming and I don’t feel groggy 
when it’s over. It’s as though my brain 
has just flipped an off switch. 

This clicking out is frustrating, but 
others report the same thing, and 
McCulloch and King assure us that it is 
quite common. They suggest we think of 
it as a protective mechanism for people 
unfamiliar with altered states. Once we 
do a few tapes and get more comfortable 
with meditation, the clicking out will 
likely abate. 

Mine soon does, and I find myself in 
meditative states so deep that I can often 
no longer feel my arms and legs. It is 
extremely peaceful and relaxing. 

As the week progresses, people start 
showing up in each other’s meditations, 
and some even report the same images. 
King says this often happens and could 
have any number of explanations, 
including a suggestion made before the 
tape, tapping into the collective uncon- 
scious or accessing some form of non- 
physical objective reality. A few have 
contact with departed loved ones, some 
sense Monroe himself (who died in 
1995) and others envision themselves in 
different dimensions. 5 

Some report out-of-body experiences 
(OBEs, or sometimes OOBs) like 
Monroe’s, feeling themselves float out of 
their physical bodies and experiencing 
their consciousness as existing outside of 
their flesh. Although many in the group 
are eager for such an experience (I’m 
rather curious myself), our trainers esti- 
mate that only about 15 percent of 
Gateway participants report having 
OBEs here—many for the first time. 


McCullochand King insist that we not 
consider OBEs the ultimate goal. 
“Having an OBE doesn’t change your 
life,” McCulloch says. “It’s merely a tool.” 
What matters more is using insights 
gained from the altered-state experience 
to come to a greater understanding 
about yourself and your role in the uni- 
verse, he says, and how you apply that 
new understanding to bring about posi- 
tive change in our lives. 

Ironically, McCulloch tells us, it’s 
often those who expect the least who 
reap the most. “Skeptics probably have 
as many or more experiences than oth- 
ers because they don’t expect anything to 
happen, and that’s the key,” he explains. 
“Expectations can block meditative 
experiences. In our society, we learn to 
put effort into making things happen. 
But in exploring human consciousness, 
that’s counterproductive. You need to 
relax and let things happen instead.” 

One woman in our group proves him 
right. She admits that she arrived a total 
skeptic about the program. When her 
husband took Gateway earlier, she’d 
made fun of him, calling his stories “fair- 
ly ridiculous.” After he pressured her for 
two years to go see for herself, she finally 
relented, figuring it would at least afford 
her a chance for quiet contemplation. 
She needs it. This is a low point in her 
life—her mother died three years ago, 
and she can’t get past her grief. 

Now she reports that recurring night- 
mare images have been surfacing during 
the tapes. They convince her that there is 
something within herself that she isn’t 
addressing, and she wants to get to the 
bottom of it. 

Because she isn’t afraid to face the 
frightening images, the symbolism 
eventually becomes clearer. “I’d put my 
mother ona pedestal,” she says, “but I 
can now see that there were a lot of 
imperfections in the way I was raised.” 
For the first time she can see her mother 
realistically instead of as some idealized 
fantasy, and her grief loosens its grip on 
her heart. She admits that had she not 
dealt with this, that grief would have 
killed her one way or another. 


Others have life-altering revelations as 
well. After one of the final tape exercises, 
one rather staid young man reports hav- 
ing felt a connection with a deceased pet. 
It brings up deeply buried emotions, and 
in sharing the experience with us, he 
reveals an entirely new side of himself. 
It’s a part he never knew existed. 

Not only is he acknowledging this 
softer, more emotional quality for the 
first time, but he now recognizes that 
without expressing it, he had never been 
whole. We support him in this discovery, 
and for the first time all week, his smile 
has wattage behind it. 

My insights don’t register as high on 
the Richter scale, yet they are still valu- 
able, coming to meas subtle impressions 
or new thoughts that seem to drop into 
my mind and instantly resonate. 

In one meditation, for example, I 
imagine a Native American playing the 
flute, and what the image tells me is that 
my way of going after higher conscious- 
ness has been akin to grabbing at the 
notes coming from the flute, trying to 
capture them, yet ending up disappoint- 
ingly empty-handed. How much better, 
I now see, to become like the flute player, 
creating the notes and allowing them to 
come through me. 

As King suggested in the intake inter- 
view, some insights also come to me out- 
side of the tape exercises—something I'd 
often missed in the past because the way 
the messages appeared seemed so mun- 
dane. One, for example, comes in stretch 
class when I notice a certain position 
makes us look like we are bowing to a 
deity. I laugh, wondering who it is lam 
supposed to be bowing to, and then as I 
sit up, I come face-to-face with my own 
reflection in the mirrored wall. Whoa! I 
stop laughing. 

The message for me is that Iam to 
respect myself, valuing how I get insights 
and guidance, even if they don’t come in 
avision ona purple cloud—even, in fact, 
if they come in distracting tapping nois- 
es on the outside of my headphones. 
These turning-point experiences are 
teaching me not to be attached to the 
manner in which insight comes, or I'll 


undoubtedly miss it. Look all around 
you, my inner voice is saying. What you 
seek is as close as your breath. 

When we get our watches back on the 
last night, I am surprised at how little I 
actually missed mine. I toss it carelessly 
on my desk, heading to the rooftop 
deck. The night before, I was amazed to 
see a fireball speeding across the sky. I'd 
never seen such a big, bright shooting 
star. If that was one of those physical- 
world, waking-consciousness messages, 
I think, it’s got to be a good one. 


IT’S NOW BEEN FIVE YEARS SINCE I AT- 
tended the Gateway Voyage. One of my 
initial fears indeed came to pass—I 
returned home totally changed. For 
starters, I no longer wear a watch. Time 
just matters less. The freedom that small 
step alone has given me is exhilarating. 

I’m also much more likely to resist 
expectations and to be open to new 
experiences. As a result, I get more guid- 
ance—from formal meditation and 
dreamwork right down to what song 
happens to be playing on the car radio 
when I turnit on. Simply put, less 
escapes me now. I’m more conscious of 
how my inner voice speaks to me con- 
stantly, if only I will listen. 

My left brain is adapting well to these 
changes, and it seems none the worse for 
being locked away every so often. It 
never totally abandons me, of course, 
but instead of talking over the music 
while the band plays, more and more 
often it lets me get up and dance. 

Tuition, room and board for the one- 
week Gateway program is $1,695. For 
more information on Gateway and on 
several other graduate-level programs, 
contact The Monroe Institute, 62 Roberts 
Mountain Rd., Faber, VA 22938; 
(804) 361-1252; fax: (804) 361-1237; 
www. Monroelnstitute.org; e-mail: 
MonroelInst@aol.com. For information 
about ordering Hemi-Sync tapes, call 
(800) 541-2488. + 
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